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able to anticipate success or take effective steps towards
the desired end. And in each case the strength of desire,
of the conative tendency, seems to be quite, or almost
quite, independent of the quality and of the intensity of
its hedonic tone; while, on the other hand, the hedonic
tone seems to be manifestly conditioned by the conative
tendency, its quality by the success or failure of the
striving, its intensity by the strength of the tendency.
When, then, the pleasure-pain theorist tells us that feeling
determines conation, we must ask what determines the
feeling; and, if he replies that cognition of some object
is the immediate condition of feeling, we point to these
numerous instances in which the feeling-tone of the
thought of the object varies from pleasure to pain, its

rlity and strength being obviously determined, not
ctly by cognition, but by the conation it evokes.

But if, for the purpose of the argument, we accept the
thesis that the pleasure of the idea of the end, the pleasure
that we experience in contemplating the end of action, is
the spur that prompts and sustains action, and inquire
why is the thought of the desired end pleasant, we find that
two different answers are returned. Some of the pleasure-
pain theorists tell us that the thought of the desired end
or of the achievement of the end is pleasant because this
end is in congruity with our nature.1 Now this can only
mean that the end of action which on being contemplated
appears pleasant is one to which we naturally tend,
that is, is one towards which we feel impelled in virtue of
a conative disposition directed to such an end. To give
this answer is then implicitly to give up the pleasure-pain
theory and to admit the truth of the view maintained in
these pages.

The other answer to this question as to the source or
ground of the pleasure we feel in contemplating the end
of action, is to assert that all feelings are primarily the
pleasures and pains of sense, that certain sensations are
intrinsically pleasant and others intrinsically unpleasant,
and that all other pleasures and pains are derived from
these by association. According to this doctrine, which
1 E.g., Professor Mnirhead, op. tit.